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Book reviews 
History 

Who paid the piper? The CIA and the cultural Cold War. By Frances Stonor Saunders. 

London: Granta. 1999. 509pp. Index. £20.00. isbn i 86207 029 6. 

The Cold War is conventionally seen in terms of nuclear stand-off and the balance of military 
power. But there was far more to it than this. It was a competition of ideas and values. This was 
always clear to those who paid attention. It was there in the famous 'X' article by George Kennan 
in Foreign Affairs at the outset of the Cold War. In many ways, it was the ideas and the values that 
won the Cold War, important though the hardware proved to be. As research by Christopher D. 
Jones shows, the importance of ideas and values was paramount in the confrontation with 
communism. These were also important in transforming Western societies, most notably that of 
the United States. The success of the civil rights movement in America was a direct consequence 
of the battle of ideas and values in the Cold War: because the US promoted liberal values outside 
as part of its Cold War strategy, it had to address imperfections in liberalism at home. These same 
developments also saw the promotion of black performers in the arts (Paul Robeson excepted) — 
from the crowd scene extras in Hollywood films to the glory of Leontyne Price who benefited 
unknowingly from a covert campaign by the International Organization Division of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. This was a campaign to win the cultural war with the Soviet Union and 
communism, as this tremendously readable book shows. 

The cultural Cold War, in many ways, was the real Cold War in its 30 thirty years. This book 
shows how the CIA secretly funded Western culture, as well as intellectual activities of the 'Non- 
Communist Left', to combat the Soviet cultural offensive. This was a war for minds, hearts and 
tastes. The problem with tastes was that many in the US Congress had unrefined tendencies not 
dissimilar to those of America's adversaries: they objected to those things that could mark out the 
American way in particular and the Western way in general. So the campaign had to be covert, 
using vast funds and a variety of front organizations, principally the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, and friendly contacts. 

There were two dimensions to this. The first was to combat the limitations and lack of 
freedom and exploration in the cultural sphere under communism. The second was to 
demonstrate to the weak European democracies of post-Second World War Europe that the 
United States as a great power had the cultural strength and identity necessary to sustain military 
and commercial power. One key to this was its indirect support for abstract expressionism in 
painting: this was the form that most clearly showed the benefits of individualism over the stodgy 
collective inanity of most work under Soviet socialist realism. However, in reporting the role of 
the New' York School as the strongest regiment in Western ranks, what this book fails to address 
is the aesthetic strength of what the author terms 'Yancqui Doodles'. The humour in this term is 
typical of the strong writing that supports strong research in this volume that sits in the 'can't-put- 
it-down' slot. It does so despite the authorial tone that is the book's one real disappointment. 
Despite humour and great affection for the top CIA man behind the programme, Tom Braden, 
Stonor Saunders conveys disapproval. There may well be a variety of ethical issues raised by this 
activity, as she intimates. However, the triumph of this book is that, despite the author's churlish 
attitude, she shows men like Braden to have been unsung heroes of the Cold War, as well as 
masters of art in both cultural warfare and cultural appreciation. 

James Gow, King's College London 

A constructed peace: the making of the European settlement, 1945— 1963. By Marc 
Trachtenberg. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 1999. 424pp. Index. ^36.50. isbn o 
691 00183 9. Pb.: ^11.95. isbn o 691 00273 8. 

Marc Trachtenberg has written an excellent account of the first decade and a half of the Cold War 
that led from the threat of nuclear war to the development of a divided but relatively stable 
European continent. Undoubtedly, the book will remain of prime importance for many years to 
come. It is based on the very thorough interpretation of a multitude of primary sources in American, 
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British and French archives. The main strengths of the book are its nuanced interpretation and the 
author's ability to show the gradually shifting political priorities over time in the United States, 
Britain, France and Germany and to demonstrate the systemic interconnection of factors such as 
security, economics, poHtics and personalities in the Cold War world. Above all, the crucial 
importance of the German problem including Berlin, and the contemplated nuclear rearmament 
of the Federal Republic, is given ample room in the book. Yet, it has been well integrated with 
the decision-making processes in London, Paris, and of course Washington as well as with the general 
history of the period. At the same time, Trachtenberg is able to find his way through the many contra- 
dictory Statements contained in the public and private utterances of the main Western leaders; he 
is hardly ever diverted from tracing the most important Strategie and political developments. 

The book has been divided into three parts: the division of Europe (1944—7), the NATO 
System (1947—58), and the Cold War peace (1958—63). Of these the first part is the weakest 
though it still represents a very good aecount of the history of the early Cold War. Although 
Trachtenberg's interpretation of American Secretary of State Byrnes's very early realism and 
insight into the necessity to divide Germany is most revealing, on the whole this part adds little to 
our knowledge (e.g. on German rearmament). Moreover, the role of President Truman has been 
somewhat neglected; it appears as if Truman was hardly involved in the major decisions in 
American foreign policy. The two remaining parts of the books are, however, of crucial 
importance and the insights contained in them are too numerous to list in a brief review. 

Of particular importance is Trachtenberg's successful attempt to outline Eisenhower's Strategie 
thinking, the 'New Look' and the strategy outlined in the document MC48, including its 
repercussions for the European continent. Eisenhower was convinced of the need to withdraw 
American troops from Europe as soon as feasible and leave the nuclear defence of the continent to 
the European powers. He therefore actively encouraged the nuclearization of British and French 
defence policy and also favoured a West German nuclear force. Indeed, Eisenhower promoted a 
very liberal policy of enabling the western allies to efFectively control the use of American atomic 
weapons based in Western Europe, though for legal reasons the nuclear warheads had to remain 
officially in American hands. Moreover, Eisenhower believed that American superiority in 
nuclear weapons and the western alliance's weakness in conventional weapons meant that in case 
of an expected imminent attack on Western Europe, Washington would have to embark on a 
preemptive nuclear attack on the Soviet Union. Massive retaliation meant 'massive Preemption' 
(p. 162). This decision, when seconds and minutes were important, Eisenhower was happy to 
delegate to SACEUR as the man in the best position to evaluate whether or not Moscow was 
about to attack. In the final part of his book, Trachtenberg exemplifies the change of course under 
Kennedy. He describes a very strong President who with the exception of the first few months 
was always in firm control when decisions needed to be made regarding American Strategie 
thinking and Washington's relations with both the NATO allies and the Soviet Union. 
Trachtenberg depicts Kennedy's gradual conviction that it was the contemplated nuclearization 
of West German defence policy that worried the Soviet Union most and was at the heart of the 
Berlin crisis. It also seemed to make relations with Macmillan in London and the awkward de 
Gaulle in Paris unnecessarily difficult. After having unsuccessfully attempted to impose the MFL 
Solution on NATO in order to enable German nuclear partieipation, Kennedy deeided that the 
survival of NATO and a peaceful settlement with Moscow could only be achieved on the basis of 
the Status quo of a divided Europe and a non-nuclear Germany. Trachtenberg argues that it was 
the 1963 Test Ban Treaty and its Solution of how to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
(referring above all to West Germany and China) which stabilized the Cold War. In return the 
United States was prepared to guarantee German security on a permanent basis and retain 
American troops in West Germany. This deal was underpinned by a subtle web of political 
linkages and the development of a political System which tied 'everyone into the Status quo' (p. 
399). Trachtenberg believes that the emergence of such a System, which in its essentials is still in 
place and was partially confirmed in 1990, was not inevitable. Instead, it 'had to do with the 
specific policy choiees that were made' (p. 401) between the mid- 1940s and the early 1960s. 
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This is a very good and convincingly argued book. Its strengths make some of the flaws of the 
book look rather minor. There are, however, too many repetitions throughout the individual 
chapters. German documents have been largely neglected and some important German secondary 
sources have been ignored (e.g. the important Adenauer biography by H. Koehler). Moreover, 
the absence of a conclusion drawing together the main findings of all parts of the book is 
regrettable. Yet, the book is the writing of international history at its best. 

Klaus hartes, The Queen' s University of Belfast 

Anglo-American relations and the Franco question, 1945-1955. By Jill Edwards. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1999. 29ipp. Index. -£45.00. isbn o 19 822871 6. 

Jill Edwards has written a very interesting and enlightening book about a much neglected topic. 
Using a plethora of primary research and secondary sources, she considers the development of 
Anglo-American relations in Spain, a country which clearly was at the European periphery 
during the Cold War. However, despite the book's title, in essence her work concentrates on 
1945—51, the Truman and Attlee years. 

At the heart of British— American differences was the question of whether in view of Franco's 
role in the Spanish Civil War and his support for the axis powers during the Second World War, 
the Spanish dictator ought to be kept outside the Western Cold War sphere of influence. In 
particular, Prime Minister Clement Attlee was vehemently opposed to the Franco regime. 
However, the controversial 1953 base accord between Madrid and Washington decided the issue 
in favour of American preferences. It demonstrated that Britain's influence on American 
decision-making had markedly weakened. It also showed that during the early years of the Cold 
War Franco's influence was much greater than the limited importance of Spain in Western 
European politics justified. 

Edwards's book has been divided into three chronological parts. The first part deals with the 
early years of the Cold War and demonstrates the inability of Washington and London but also 
Paris to draw up a consistent policy towards Spain. It also considers the strong and long-lasting 
Opposition to Franco within the United Nations. The second part deals above all with the 
domestic dimension in the United States and Britain and the emotions (particularly on the left) 
provoked by indications of Cooperation with Franco. The final section of the book considers the 
strategic-military reasons for American policy-makers' attempts to persuade Britain to accept 
Franco's Spain as a member of NATO. 

On the surface the 'Spanish question' during the Cold War appeared to be an intra- Western 
battle between geo-political Strategie concerns and ideological, historical and moral consider- 
ations. However, there were many other factors which, in the last resort, proved to be more 
important. For example, Washington was less than convinced that Britain's Opposition to 
integrating Franco into the Western world was merely based on outrage over Franco's domestic 
System. Instead, it was clear that Franco's integration into NATO and the Western world would 
have made him qualify for American military aid, thus diminishing the amount available to 
Britain and France. Furthermore, it was generally expected in British governmental circles that 
once Franco had joined NATO he would start demanding the return of the British base in 
Gibraltar. It could not be ruled out that Washington might eventually support him in this quest. 
Politicians in Washington were also convinced that London's pereeived Obligation to consult the 
Commonwealth countries prior to any major policy change and Britain's general economic 
problems, and not so much Franco's right-wing ideology, appeared to be uppermost in the mind 
of the politicians and civil servants in London. Yet, not without justification, Britain was 
genuinely concerned that Spain was a difficult and expensive country to build up which for 
strategic-geographical reasons could easily be held to ransom by the Soviet Union. Jill Edwards's 
book, which builds on her previous work on Britain and the Spanish Civil War, is very helpful in 
clarifying the Western considerations about the role of Spain in the early Cold War. 

Klaus Larres, The Queen 's University of Belfast 
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